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NOTES OF A WESTERN TRAVELLER. 


[Dx. Drake, of Cincinnati, editor of the Western Medical Journal, has 
been engaged, during the past year, in a personal examination of the 
vegetable and mineral productions of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
From the “ Travelling Memoranda” in his Journal, we select the 
following. 

Nashville, Tennessee, July 2ist, 1836.—From Huntsville to this 
city, by way of Pulaski and Columbia—a distance of 114 miles—-the 
road traverses the upper trunks and branches of Elk, Duck and Harpeth 
rivers, neither of which is of great volume. Throughout the whole dis- 
tance it passes over a lime-stone formation. For the first 25 miles, sob 


stone is the same with that about Huntsville, and constituting the basis af © 


Monte Sano in its neighborhood. It is in thick massive strata, of an’ 
ash color, and containing but few organic remains. Abounding in rents 
and caverns, it collects the rains into copious, perennial springs. The 
traveller observes this stone to graduate into a bluish linve-stone, more 
opulent in petrifactions, and in thinner lamine—almost exactly resem- 
bling that found along the Ohio, fiom Maysville to Louisville. The 
moment he has fairly gotten upon this variety of the great western cal- 
careous formation, he ubserves a change in the kind of vegetation, and 
finds himself in the midst of the trees and herbaceous plants of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, and Indiana. Such is the invariable relation between soils 
and their vegetable productions. He remarks still farther, that the num- 
ber of copious perennial springs has diminished ; and,} should have add- 
ed above, that the red soil with its fragments, of chert or petrosilex, ig 
réplaced by a yellowish loam, much less absijadant if those silicions re- 
liquie of the rocks: which have been decomposed, because the blue 
lime-stone contains fewer embedded flints than the ash-colored. Elk, 
Duck and Harpeth rivers, seem like those of Kentucky, to become near- 
ly exhausted of water in the summer, to have a sluggish. current, and 
narrow alluvial bottoms. The whole surface of the country through to 
this place, is indeed rolling, dry and comparatively free from the ordi- 
nary sources of malaria. Still, in the immediate neighborhood of the 
small and lagging rivers, exhalations of this kind arise. In passing over 
this region, the traveller who belongs to the banks of the Ohio, is struck 
with the fact, that the amount of loam and soil on the surface of the 
rocky strata is much Jess than in Kentucky, and far less than in Ohio, 
Indiana and Illinois. What causes may have determined a more rapid 
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disintegration of the rocks further to north, and a consequent deeper bed 
of earthy maiter, is not perhaps easily known, when they so nearly re- 
semble each other in constitution and constituents. ‘Throughout this 
part of Tennessee, the rocks are very often seen projecting their weather- 
beaten edges through the soil. ‘Their constant decay, of course, keeps 
up its fertility, but still, on the whole, they lie too near the surface. 

The spot on which this city is built, presents the maximum of this de- 

ficiency. Let the reader imagine, on the left or southern bank of the 
Cumberland river, an undulating plain, terminating abruptly at the water’s 
edge, and rising from 100 to 150 feet above the surface of the stream, 
with so much of the soil removed, that even shade trees cannot, without 
blasting the rocks, be cultivated in the streets, and he will have a prima 
facie idea of the site of Nashville. Let him, thea, fancy the exposed 
strata to abound in organic remains, and to be covered, wherever the 
trees have not been cut down, with red cedar (Juniperus Virginana ), 
and his conception of this picturesque spot, as far as its natural features 
are concerned, will be nearly complete. ‘To perfect it, however, he 
must ascend the beautiful, regular, oval eminence, denominated from the 
standing grove, Cedar Hill, and take the panoramic view which can 
there be had, when he will at once come to the conclusion, that Nash- 
ville is not only picturesque and beautiful in its natural scenery, but, not- 
_ withstanding the presence of a winding river, enjoys all the geological 
‘elements of a healthy situation. 
* Just below the city, there is, it is true, a ravine opening into the bed 
of the river, which in high floods is filled with water to a great depth. 
But its shortness and narrowness render it comparatively innocent as to 
the production of malaria. In the bottom of this ravine, quite adjoining 
the city, is a sulphur well, slightly impregnated with salt. It is an ex- 
cellent water for invalids, and, what | regard as remarkable, is much fre- 
quented by the people of the city. High, however, as they esteem its 
waters, the hand of taste has thrown about it scarcely any of those de- 
corations of which it is susceptible, and which would so greatly contri- 
bute to the attraction of strangers. The reason assigned for this neglect, 
is the repeated inundations to which the spot is liable ; but these do not 
occur during the watering season, and it would not be difficult, by a 
moderate expenditure, in fences that could not float away, and in the 
cultivation of trees and shrubs and grass that would bear submersion, 
to increase the natural beauties of the spot, till, with due arrangements 
in the city for the accommodation of those who are wont to visit water- 
ing places, great numbers could be annually drawn hither. 

Lunatic Asylum.—The State of Tennessee has erected a hospital for 
insane persons, in this city. Patients have not been introduced into it 
yet. Its situation is retired, and at the same time sufficiently conspicu- 
ous. The benevolent mind cannot but long for the time, when every 
State in the West and South will follow the noble example of Ken- 
tucky, and construct at least one capacious and commodious edifice for 
the insane. On this subject, physicians might exert a great influence, 
and they owe it to themselves and the dignity of the profession, not less 
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than to the interests of humanity, to put forth the power which now lies 
dormant in them. 

Physicians.—Tie profession in Nashville, notwithstanding the recent 
death of the estimable Dr. Roane, is respectable. Drs. Robertson, Mc 
Nairy and Overton are among the old and eminent physicians of Ten- 
nessee ; but the majority of the physicians of the city are young men. 
They are not organized into a society for mutual improvement ; but they 
constitute the nucleus (and this is almost the entire crystal), of the State 
Medical Society, which holds, or ought to bold, its annual meetings in 
this city. The society makes a yearly publication of its proceedings, in 
connection with a professional address from one of its members; but 
notwithstanding a considerable array of names, as officers and committee 
men, its meetings on the whole, like those of other Western State So- 
cieties, are but thinly attended. The annual discourse of last epring, 
was by Dr. Buchanan of Columbia, on the Medical Topography and 
Diseases of Middle Tennessee, and appears on a slight inspection to 
abound in new observations. Much credit ought to be awardea to the 
few physicians who labor to maintain the organization of this State So- 
ciety, and render it useful in the elevation cf the profession. 

University of Nashville—Here we find Dr. Troost, an ardent, affa- 
ble, unassuming old gentleman—old in years and science, but young and 
simple in his feelings and manners. I have just returned from one of 
his geological lectures—its topic the lime-stones of Tennessee. His ac- 
quaintance with the subject was manifestly most intimate and profound ; 
but the taste of his class appeared to be different from his own; and I 
should not judge that it will ever turn out a successor to supply his 
place. The collections of Dr. Troost, especially in organic remains, are 
very great ; but the arrangement of them is far better in his own philo- 
sophical mind, than in the various apartments into which they have been 
accumulated. Like most other enthusiasts in science, Dr. Troost is less 
intent on the pursuit of gain than glory. At his own expense, he makes 
many costly publications, illustrative of the fossil zoology of the State 
which has adopted him; and thus, by an expenditure from his very 
moderate salary, contrives to build up a scientific reputation in his native » 
Europe. Happy, indeed, would it be for the country, if bis example 

‘ could awaken a generai emulation among its physicians, professors and 
men of fortune. 

The Trustees, by the advice of the learned and very talented Presi- 
dent Lindsley, have taken a sort of lead in the West, in establishing a 
professorship of Anatomy and Physiology, as branches of study for un- 
der graduates. Dr. Jennings, one «f the most able and enterprising phy- 
sicians of the city, has been called to this chair, and seems bent on 
throwing around it the interest with which it is certainly susceptible of 
being clothed. It is easy to perceive, that in all this there is an ulterior 
object. . Other professorships of medicine will in due time be added, and 
the University of Nashville, at no distant day, present to the profession 
a Medical Department. And why should it not? In Italy, almost ev- 
ery little principality has its medical school ; and, along our own sea- 


board, from Long Island Sound to the Chesapeake Bay, a distance less 
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by one third than the length of Tennessee, there are six schools, and 
another seriously projected in Philadelphia. This State requires as many 
physicians as could be well educated in one institution; and Nashville is 
favorably’ situated for such an establishment. Moreover, the adjoining 
parts of Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, would contribute 
tothe supply of pupils. I say let the project go ahead. 


BRONCHOTOMY. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


On the evening of Dec. 18th, I was called to visit a little son of B. F. 
Beldon, Esq. of Burke, Vt. aged three years. ‘The messenger said the 
boy had swallowed a nail. 

On my arrival, the following history of the case was given by the pa- 
rents. ‘The evening of December 10th, while Mr. B. was engaged at 
his desk in arranging some papers, little Willian, with a young sister, were 
amusing themselves with a couple of small brass weights, 1-2 and 1-4 
ounce. The father directed the weiglits to be replaced in the drawer, as 
he was about to leave the room, but did not observe whether it was done 
or not. When nearly out of the room, with a candle in his hand, the lit- 
‘tle boy proposed to go back and fetch in his arms a younger child. He 
passed about half across the room, then stopping, bis father passed him, 
took the child in his arms, and was about to pass out, when Miss B. in 
alarm, exclaimed, William is choking to death. Mr. Beldon instantly 
raised the little fellow in his arms, who appeared nearly suffocated, slap- 
ped him with force between the shoulders, then turning him heels up- 
ward, applied his hand with forcible strokes to his bottom. These ef- 
forts gave no relief. His mother, supposing him to be choking with the 
brass weight, instantly thrust her finger into bis mouth, intending to ex- 
tricate it; in this she did not succeed, but soon the boy breathed freely, 
and said, | have not swallowed the brass, but have swallowed the nail. 
An eight-penny cut nail, broken off near the point, and judged to be 
from one inch and a fourth to one and a half in length, was well known 
by the family to have been lying near where the child was, and had been 
seen in his hand buta few minutes previous to the alarm. 

The symptoms, from the time of the accident, had been frequent irri- 
tative cough; sometimes, though seldom, approaching to suffocation. 
He continued to run about the house and out at the door for two or three 
days; his cough and difficulty of breathing becoming now more urgent, 
it was concluded he had taken cold. His appetite failed him from the 
day of the accident, and though he could now, and at all times, swallow 
either fluids or solids, without the least difficulty, his principal diet was 
milk. Once, and once only, he had puked. 

Now, full nine days since the accident, he is cheerful, though unable 
or unwilling to walk ; pulse one hundred in a minute, breathing a little — 
hurried, tongue clean, has frequent paroxysms of coughing, which last 
from a few seconds to one or two minutes. Breathing or disposition to 
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cough not quickly effected by posture, yet he chooses to have his head 
elevated and to recline only on the right side. Sleep is frequently in- 
terrupted by coughing. Occasional cathartics, expectorants and ano- 
dynes, had been prescribed by Dr. Brown, the attending physician. 
Though very intelligent for his years, he complains of no pain, and 
when definitely inquired of, he acknowledges no pain or disagreeable 
sensation at any point you refer hin to. Placing the hand over the re- 
gion of the right lung, either anterior or posterior, it gives a sensation 
like crepitus; to the ear it communicates a peculiar hissing and rattling 
sound, neither of which can be heard or felt over the left lung. These 
sensations were communicated both sleeping and waking, yet more dis- 
tinctly when coughing. 

The great question to decide was, whether the nail had passed into 
the trachea or cesophagus. On the decision of this, rested the hopes of 
the parents. My views on this point corresponded with those of Drs. 
Brown, Newell and Spaulding, all concurring in the opinion, and each 
formed separately, that the nail had passed into the trachea, and was 
fixed below the bifurcation in the right bronchia. J gave it as my opin- 
ion that the case, without an operation, was hopeless ; and that, so doubt- 
ful of success, and so litle prospect of relief offered by bronchoto- 
my, that I should not then advise them to submit the child to an opera- 
tion, but that they should, as the symptoms were not urgent, take twen- 
ty-four hours to make up their minds and consult their friends. 

December 21, I was again called to Mr. B.’s, where I met Drs. Brown, 
Spaulding, Alexander and Densmore. The little boy’s strength fails ; 
he has becomne restless, and much more irritable than when | saw him 
before, not willing to have his pulse taken or to submit to any examina- 
tion. All the physicians agreeing in opinion, the parents decided to 
have the child submitted to the operation. 

Being provided with a pair of long and very small forceps, made ex- 
pressly for the purpose, of soft iron that could be bent to any desired 
curve, silver wire in loops, and all the variety of instruments which it 
was thought possible might be needed, we proceeded to the operation. 
On a table of convenient height, suitably covered, we placed the boy, 
his head being bent over a fold of cloth, and projecting beyond the table. 
From the bloated state of the neck, the smallness of the trachea, and 
the enlarged veins, the direction of some being such that they could 
neither be avoided or pushed to one side, some two or three ounces of 
blood was lost, and one ligature had to be applied. A long time was 
occupied in making the dissection and opening the trachea, of which 
three or four rings were divided down as low as possible. 

Should | say we were near one hour from the time of placing our pa 
tient on the table, until 1 cut through the trachea, I should not be far from 
the truth. Let those who think it a very easy matter, and quickly to be 
done, once have the trial on the Jittle living subject, who has been 
breathing with difficulty, and coughing nearly to suffocation for ten or 
twelve days, and after such a trial they may speak with more certainty. 

Not expecting the nail would be forcibly ejected, as may be the case 
with light substances, a blunt probe was introduced down into the right 
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bronchia, and the nail distinctly felt at the depth of about four and a 
half or five inches below the top of the sternum. 1 now tried the for- 
ceps, but before | could fix on the nail, the spasmodic action was so se- 
vere as to threaten immediate suffocation, and | was compelled to desist 
and withdraw the forceps. Again and again I tried the long forceps, 
other forceps, the wire loop, &c., but tried in vain. Drs. Alexander 
and Spaulding ably seconded my efforts, and more than once and again 
tried with various forceps and instruments, and with the like result. 

Near two hours had now passed since the Jittle boy was placed on the 
table, having been raised up frequently to take his drinks. During the 
whole process he made no resistance, and never cried, though often 
threatening to tell pa if we would not let him alone. 

Our patient now appeared much exhausted, and we desisted from any 
further attempts to remove the nail, for one hour, during which time he 
rested quietly and slept some. We again made repeated trials to re- 
move the nail, but without effecting our purpose, and were compelled, 
most reluctantly, to say we could not remove it; painful and humiliating 
as was this avowal, make it we must. 

When the opening was made into the trachea, considerable viscid mu- 
cus was thrown out through the wound ; and the night following, I tarried 
with him and found his breathing much freer than before ; he coughed 
less, and rested better than usual. ‘The dressings applied were simply 
strips of adhesive plaister. 

1 now leave the history of this case, December 24th, expecting to 
learn, in the course of a few days, of his death, and the dissection, 
which will show the exact situation of the nail. 


Sequel to Bronchotomy. 
Under date of Feb. 6th, I received from Esquire Beldon the history 


of his son’s case from the time of the operation down to date. 

He says, “ The air ceased to escape through the incision in thirty 
hours, and his breathing continued better than before the operation. 
About the 20th of January he had the appearance of having taken cold ; 
his cough became more troublesome, with much phlegm. On the morn- 
ing of January 23d, about six o’clock, his cough was still more severe, 
giving a different sound from that of any time previous; it was harsher, 
sharper, and resembled the barking of a fox. I hastened to light a 
candle, but before 1 could do this and return to the bed, William says, 
‘ Pa, I have coughed the nail up.’ I stepped to the bed with my light, 
and in a streak of phlegm and blood lay the nail, directly before his 
mouth, on the pillow, the head from him. 1 viewed it attentively before 
touching, to see if 1 could discover any matter (pus), but saw none.” 

Since the above date of February, I have seen both father and son ; 
the boy appears well and hearty, his cough has entirely subsided, unless 
he is much irritated, when he coughs a little. Contrary to what was the 
fact before, he now, since raising the nail, lays on either side, or on his 
back, with equal ease, and his head low; whereas, before, he could lay 
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only on his right side, his head very hi i 

time he wa lay directly on his ax eae 
The accompanying drawings will give you the exact size and length of 

the nail, with two or three different aspects to show its crook and broken 

end. Its measure is good 1 inch and 7-8 ; its weight, 55 grains. 


That there is not a similar case, as it regards form, weight, &c., of a 
child so young having received such a substance into his lungs, and 
thrown it up by coughing, { will not venture to assert ; but if such a case 
has occurred, it has escaped my notice, if reported. 

A few practical inferences inay perhaps be drawn from the foregoing 
case, and its, thus far, result. 

Various instruments may, again and again, and repeatedly, for the 
space of one whole hour, be introduced through an artificial opening in 
the trachea, into the lungs, or rather into the bronchial tube, without 
taking life. 

It shows that a substance of most unpromising form, and great weight 
{in reference to its bulk), may be thrown up by coughing. 

It further confirms the safety, and expediency (because of its safety), 
of the operation, when light substances are received into the trachea, 
which being easily moved by air, would more likely produce immediate 
suffocation if remaining, and are almost certain to be removed directly, 
when the operation is performed. Catvin Jewett, M.D. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt. Feb. 13th, 1837. 


CASE OF UTERINE HYDATIDS. 


BY CHARLES HOOKER, M.D., OF NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Mrs. C., aged 26, was confined with her first child about two years 
before the time of her death. From that time her health was never 
good. She had frequent serous and mucous, and sometimes colored dis- 
charges from the vagina, and her menstruation never became natural. 
About six months before death, she had symptoms of pregnancy—en- 
largement of abdomen, fastidious appetite, nausea, vomiting, enlarged 
mamme, secretion of milk, &c. Examination per vaginam detected 
enlargement of the uterus; but the stethoscopic signs of pregnancy be- 
ing absent, I dissented from the full conviction of the patient and her 
friends in regard to her being pregnant. Three months before death she 
was attacked with flooding, and after severe labor pains a mass of hyda- 
tids, weighing 6 or 7 pounds, was discharged. A lochial discharge con- 
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tinued about a week, as after parturition. Vomiting, diarrhoea, and gen- 
eral derangement of health, succeeded, with great pain and some full- 
ness in the pelvic region. About a week before death she had a sensa- 
tion as though something bad torn off,” in the left iliac region ; and 
from this time she rapidly declined, with the ordinary symptoms of peri- 
toneal inflammation. 

Post-obit examination discovered the ovarium adherent to the mesen- 
tery, and in that region an abscess had burst into the peritoneal cavity— 
probably occasioning the above-mentioned sensation. Around this, to a 
considerable extent, there was much peritoneal inflammation, with a de- 
position of pus, serum, and concrete lyinph. The uterus was enlarged, 
and its cavity was lined with a thick, firmly adherent membrane of a 
dark livid color, and attached to this membrane, about the fundus, was a 
mass of fungous vegetations projecting into the cavity of the uterus. 
There were several small similar fungous protuberances on the external 
surface of the uterus, beneath its peritoneal coat. 


GLASS EMBEDDED IN THE FOOT. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


I was called in, as I was passing the house of one of my townsmen, to 
examine the foot of his son, which had been lame and sore for about two 
or three months, and had been discharging matter from an opening on 
the instep, nearly over the centre of the arch, for several weeks. On 
examination, | found something approaching the surface of the opening, 
which was hard, and somewhat loose, resembling a spicula of bone, which 
T supposed it to be. I seized the offending body with a pair of common for- 
ceps, an:! after considerable of a struggle, succeeded in extracting a piece 
of window-glass of a triangular form, 1 inch in length, and 3-8 of an 
inch in breadth, with the base downwards ; the glass was covered with 
adhesive matter, which gave it rather a white appearance. I then in- 
quired of the child, and his parents, to know whether he had previously 
been injured in that foot with glass, and also to get their opinion respect- 
ing the supposed cause of the present lameness. They all told me that 
some two or three months before, he had a horse step on his foot, which 
gave him some considerable pain at the time, but did not break the skin 
at all, and immediately the trouble commenced ; and they also stated 
that about two years before, while playing, he stepped on to something 
which made quite an incision in the bottom of the foot, from which they 
extracted at the time a piece or several pieces of window-glass. — It will 
be understood that from the time, or about the time, of the extraction of 
the first piece of glass, ull the present, or till the horse stepped on the 
foot, which was two years at least, the foot was perfectly well. 
Query.—Was this glass introduced two years before, and the passage 
through the foot (occasioned by the pressure in walking) so gradual as 
not to disturb the boy? or was the glass introduced from above ? and if 
the latter, how came the broad end down? H. A. Suiru. 
New Haven, Vt. Feb. 21, 1837. 
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REMARKS ON ITINERANTS. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 
NO. VI.—ITINERANTS TRUMPET THEIR OWN FAME. 


Merit vaunteth not itself. In the preceding number, of which this is a 
continuation, it was taken for granted that this is a correct principle.. A 
person who bas merits, is not often brought to such straits as to be under 
the necessity of vaunting himself, or boasting of his abilities. Merit is 
calm and sedate—holds its peace—lets its acts proclaim its capabilities. 
When not called upon to act, there is a seeming diffidence connected — 
with it. It is more inclined to keep back, than to protrude itself forward. 
This, though it may operate to its disadvantage at first, has a contrary 
effect in the end, and establishes its reputation upon a sure foundation. 
In Pope’s translation of Homer’s Ihad, it is said of the wise Ulysses, 

“ But when Ulysses rose, in thought profonnd, 

His modest eyes he fixed upon the ground ; 

As one unskilled or dumb, he seemed to stand, 

Nor raised his head, nor stretched his seeptred hand ; 

But when he speaks, what elocution flows ! 

Soft as the fleeces of descending snows, 

The copious accents fall with easy art ; 

Melting they fall, and sink: into the heart! 

Wondering we hear, and fixed in deep surprise, 

Our ears refute the censure of our eyes.” 

Very different from this is quackery. This is loud and boisterous— 

_ swelled with vanity'and puffed with conceit, This abounds with high- 
swelling words, and sets itself before everything. Quackery’ proclaims 
its own virtues and trumpets tts own faine. All that has ever been dis- 
covered in medicine, from its dawn as a science, sinks into nonentity by 
the side of it. Learning is nothing, experience is nothinggwisdem is 
nothing. Colleges should be erased, libraries destroyed, and men of 
science banished. Hippocrates, who collected the scattered materials, 
and arranged what was before in a state of chaos, in regard to medicine, 
should be made no account of. Celsus and Galen, who made great re- 
searches, and still further systematized the science, should be looked up- 
on as children who pile up cobs merely for their own sport. Boerhaave 
and Cullen, and Darwin and Good, who have formed such beautiful 
structures upon the art of medicine, and so simplified it as a science 
that it can be looked at, at a glance, have only acted the part of idlers 
who had nothing else to do. ‘ What do we care,” says quackery, 
‘ about what was learned two thousand, five hundred, or one hundred 
years ago? Diseases, and men, and the productions of the earth, were 
different then from what they are now. . What care we for system? 
What does it all amount to? . Let every man see for himself, and every 
man be his own schoolmaster. Nature yields the materials which are to 
be made use of as medicine, and nature makes physicians. It would 
be showing disrespect to the Deity to suppose that he would send dis- 
eases without sending remedies to heal thein, or that he would send reme- 
dies without ready-made doctors to use them. Our opinion is, that 
there are vegetables enough in the world, without resorting to mineral 
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and metallic substances, to cure, all the diseases there are in it; further- 
more do we opine, that every region of the globe, climate, district, 
yields the remedies which are to be made use of in that region, climate, 
district, and that remedies brought from any other region than that 
where the diseases in which they are to be used happen, do more hurt 
than good ; still further do we opine, that we are the only real doctors, 
that we are the ready-made ones, that we can cure all sorts of diseases, 
and finally that we shall root out all the doctors that found their skill up- 
on learning and experience. ‘This is our philosophy, and it is worth all 
the fine-spun philosophy that could lie between here and Mount Homo- 
juncto.” 

O ho! I am all in the wrong. My introductory sentence, my motto, 
are wrong, and all the inferences drawn from them are wrong. If fur- 
ther proof is wanting to make it appear so, here it comes. I will intro- 
duce you to Dr. what is his name? 1 have forgotten, but it is no 
matter. He has a scroll in his hand, and he is about to trumpet his own 
fame. Let us hear. Cured in five years :—scrophula, one thousand 
cases ; white swellings, seven hundred and fifty-nine ; sciatica, one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty-eight ; curvature of the spine, dislocation of 
several of the lumbar vertebra, and broken neck, each two hundred and 
twenty-one ; incurable diseases of every kind, and natural deformities, 
five hundred.” 

There is a physician for you—none of your tardy-grown, science-de- 
corated M.D.’s—but a natural doctor, just as he was born into the world. 
My first position was a bad one. It is blown to atoms. I must choose 
a new motto. What shall it be? Leave out the not, and it will read 
thus— Merit vaunteth itself’ This will do. I shall not need to go 
over my work again. We will say, then, that merit vaunteth itself. 
My title is, that itinerants trumpet their own fame, and we will close 
by saying that they are the only real doctors. : 

A reply to the queries of ‘“ N,” respecting large doses of calomel, 
shall be given next week. 


STATISTICS OF THE FRENCH HOSPITALS. 


[Translated from Journal Hebdomadaire des Progres des Sciences Medicales, for the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal. 


Accorv1nc to recent researches there are in France 1349 hospitals and 
asylums. ‘The changes of patients during the year 1833 in these estab- 
lishments have been as follows :— 


Patients on treatment Ist Jan. 1833 - - - - 154,253 
Do. admitted during the year, 


Total - - Because 579,302 
Of this number have left - - - - - - 881,169 


Remaining on treatment Jan. 1, 1884 - 152,830 
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The revenue of the hospitals forthe year, total = - $10,244,412 
Expenses of do. do. - - - - 9,768,419 


Hospitals of Paris. 
There are in Paris, twelve hospitals, as follows :— 


Hotel Dieu. To this hospital are admitted all but children, the insane, 
the incurable, lying-in women, and venereal and chronic diseases. 


Beds, 1000 
La Pitié. Same diseases as the above, “ 600 
La Charité. Same diseases as above, “ 300 
St. Antoine. Same as above, «“ 250 
Cochin. Same as above, « 200 
Necker. Same as above, and a special service for treatment of 
stone by lithotrity, “140 
Beaujon. Same as Hotel Dieu,  -' 180 
Des Enfans. For children from 2 to 15 years, “© 550 


St. Louis. For diseases of the skin, ulcers, scrofula, &c. Daily 
gratuitous consultations ; medicinal, steam and sulphur baths, 

&e. 
Des Veneriens. For venereal diseases, 
Maison Royale de Santé. Designed for the sick or wounded, 

who pay from 3 to 6 francs per day, according totheir attentions, 175 
Maternité. For lying-in women, «350 


There are in Paris also ten hospices, or asylums, as follows :— 
Des Enfans Trouvés. For reception, nursing, and putting out 


of foundlings, 258 
Salpétriere. For aged women, 
Bicétre. For aged men, 5200 
Incurables. For women and children, 525; men, 455, “980 
Laroche faucaud. Indigent of both sexes, aged and infirm : 

pensioners, 200 
Des Orphelins. Half for boys, half for girls ; foundlingsof 

both sexes supported till they come of age, «750 
Institution of St. Pérrine. For aged or infirm persons of either 

sex, who pay a certain sum fixed on their admission, “« 175 
Des Ménages. For indigent married persons from 60 to 70 

years of age, and widowers and widows of 60 “607 
Saint Michel. For septuagenarians, wig. 

18,440 


Independent of the hospitals, Paris contains a great number of other 
charitable institutions. G. 


Lowell, Feb. 1837. 
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THE SMALLPOX IN THE HOSPITAL OF VIENNA. 


A vate German Journal contains the returns of the smallpox patients 
in the Hospital at Vienna during the year 1835, from which the follow- 
ing interesting statistics are obtained. 

The number of patients affected with smallpox in the hospital during 
January was 52, during February 64, during March 68, during April 85, 
during May 102, during June 107, during July 84, during August 111, 
during September 113, during October 200, during November 237, and 
during December 276. The entire number throughout the year was 
1002 ; and of this number, there were 469 cases of genuine variola, and 
533 of varicella. 

Of the 469 patients, 160 had not been vaccinated ; in 109 the vaccina- 
tion, or at least its success, was doubtful ; and in the remaining 200, the 
traces of the operation on the arm were obvious and well marked. Of 
the 160 patients who had never been vaccinated, 82—rather more than 
one half—died ; of the 109 doubtfully vaccinated patients, 40 died ; 
whereas of the other 200 cases, in which vaccination had unquestionably 
been performed, there were not more than 25 fatal cases. In six of these 
25 cases, the fatal issue seemed to be owing to the putrid character of 
the accompanying fever ; in nine the disease attacked puerperal women, 
and appeared to be associated with child-bed fever ; and in the remain- 
ing ten cases, the patients appeared to sink under the violence of the 
eruptive fever. In all the other cases, the disease ran its course quickly 
and very mildly ; many of the patients remained almost quite free from 
fever. The desiccation was sometimes completed in two or three days ; 
and when the crusts fell off, the skin was merely red and tender, but no 
scars were left behind. In estimating the mortality of the disease in the 
200 vaccinated patients, we are to remember that in nine it was compli- 
cated with a puerperal affection. In the 533 cases of varicella, there 
were three deaths ; and these occurred in puerperal women. 

In conclusion, the reporter insists urgently on the great efficacy of 
vaccination in mitigating the severity of smallpox, and in checking its 
dissemination. No one can hesitate for a moment in admitting the 
truth of this statement, who has had an opportunity of witnessing any of 
the epidemics of variola, which have of late years prevailed on the Con- 
tinent. The remark invariably made has been, that the disease has been 
comparatively mild and innocuous to those patients who have been un- 
questionadly vaccinated at some former period of their lives ; but severe 
and very fatal to those who have never undergone the operation, It is 
worthy of remark that, during the year 1835 in the Vienna Hospital, 
none of the medical attendants (they were all too wise to have neglected 
vaccination), exhibited any of the symptoms of the epidemic. 


EDITORIAL COURTESY. 
It has become quite a common affair to notice, in our exchange Journals, 
important papers which were first published in this Journal, without the 
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least acknowledgment of the source from which the articles were de- 
rived—thus leaving the reader to suppose they were original contribu- 
tions, kindly furnished them by the authors. Dr. John C. Warren’s 
valuable communication on aneurism, which occupied parts of two of our 
late numbers, has reappeared in another periodical, barricadoed, to be 
sure, with a few lank inverted commas—but as for giving credit to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, as the usages of the corps edito- 
rial require, no reference is made to it. Should any one transcribe Dr. 
J. M. Warren’s valuable and interesting account of his successful opera- 


tion for a new nose, we enjoin upon them to remember the name of the 
periodical from which it is taken. 


New York Medical Schools.—A correspondent in the State of New 
York corrects a late reference in the Journal to the number of medical 
schools in that State. He writes :—‘ In your remarks prefacing ex- 
tracts from Dr. Hamilton’s address, you say, ‘ a beginning has been made 
at Auburn, N. Y. which may eventually become a third school of medi- 
cine in that great State.’ There is one school at New York city, one at 
Fairfield, and one at Geneva, N. Y. Professor John G. Morgan, of 
the Geneva Medical College, has for years past, until the year 1835, de- 
livered an annual course of lectures on Anatomy and Surgery, with dis- 
sections and demonstrations upon the recent subject. Dr. Hamilton, 
while a student, was his demonstrator. These facts may correct some 
erroneous impressions.” 


Dictionary of Practical Medicine.—Heartily tired as we have been of 
even mentioning the name of Dr. Copland’s Dictionary, which has met 
with a series of mortifying disasters, in its republication in the United 
States, it is with no ordinary satisfaction that we can now assure the medi- 
cal public that Part IIL. is actually printed, and by our old friend Tick- 
nor, at the corner of School and Washington streets, Boston. How all 
this happens, having long since supposed it defunct at the city of Wash- 
ington, is quite a mystery : however, the fact of being controlled by Mr. 
Ticknor, is a warranty that something like energy will characterize the 
future progress of this important work. 


New Medical Faculty.—An act authorizing the establishment of a medi- 
cal faculty in the University of New York, has passed the Legislature. 
It is to be hoped that the selection of professors will be made with re- 
ference only to their professional qualifications, and that the rivalry of the 
new college will excite the old institution in Barclay street, to some little 
exertion. Our medical college has long enough been a disgrace to the 
profession and to the city—says the New York Sunday Morning News. 

The following are the provisions of the new law :— 

“©1. The provisions of the twenty-first section of title seven, chapter 
fourteen, and first part of the revised statutes, shall not be deemed to ap- 
ply to the diplomas conferring the degree of doctor of medicine, granted 
by the Council of the University of the city of New York, upon the re- 
commendation of the medical faculty of the said University, established 
therein ; but no person shall receive any such diplomas unless he shall 
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have pursued the study of medical science for at least three years after 
the age of sixteen, with some physician and surgeon duly authorized by 
law to practise his profession, and shall also after that age, have attended 
two complete courses of all the lectures delivered in some incorporated 
medical college, the last of which course shall have been delivered by the 
medical faculty of the University of the city of New York. And all 
the provisions of said title seven, which require an attendance upon the 
lectures delivered at an incorporated medical college, shall be deemed to 
apply to and include the lectures delivered by the medical faculty of the 
University of the city of New York ; and the diplomas granted pursuant 
tothis act, shall have the same force and effect as licenses to practise 
physic and surgery, as are given by law to the licenses granted by any 
incorporated medical society in this State. 

‘©2. The Agent of the State Prison at Sing Sing shall deliver at the 
prison to the medical faculty of the University of the city of New York, 
such dead bodies of convicts as are by law authorized to be dissected, 
not exceeding one half of the number of such bodies. 

*¢3. Such parts of acts heretofore passed relative to such dead bodies 
of convicts at Sing Sing, as are repugnant to this act, are hereby 
repealed. 

‘© 4, The medical faculty of the University of the city of New York 
are hereby authorized to appoint a delegate to represent them in the 
State Medical Society, with all the powers and privileges which delegates 
from the respective medical colleges and faculties of this State possess. 

- The Legislature may at any time modify, alter, or repeal this 
act. 


New York Dispensary.—The great value of this institution in a city 
where there are so many poor persons unable to pay for regular medical 
attendance is abundantly set forth in the report of the institution, which 
has lately been published. From this report it appears that within the 
past year 10,931 cases have been prescribed for at the dispensary, and 
2861 at the houses of the patients. There have been vaccinated at the 
dispensary 1008 persons, and 750 at their own houses. Making a total of 
15,550 cases to which medical assistance has been extended in a single 

ear, 
‘ The great economy of this truly benevolent institution is seen in the 
fact that the whole expenditures of the institution during the year amount- 
ed to only $2,472 84; being less than sixteen cents on an average for 
each case of relief administered, 


* London University Medical Degrees.—The establishment of the London 
University, where medical and other degrees will be conferred on young 
men of merit, of every religion, whether within or out of the walls of the 
old establishments, produces much satisfaction in Scotland, where the 
liberal system of education has always given her such advantages over 
England. In Scotland, for example, where her attachment to her religion 
is so unshaken, a medical degree would be conferred as readily upon a 
son of Rammohun Roy, if he were competent, as upon a descendant of 
John Knox. That country will now have to struggle the harder in the 
laudable competition with England, for the literary superiority which has 
hitherto been conceded to her by universal consent. 
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Mantellian Museum.—The Sussex Royal Society and Mantellian Mu- 
seum, lately held their anniversary at Brighton. This society takes its 
last name from Dr. Mantell, of that part of England, who has made such 
remarkable discoveries in fossil remains in chalk. Among the company 
were Admiral Coddington and Horace Smith, Esq., as vice presidents, 
which last recited some witty verses as a tribute to Dr. Mantell. 


Arsenialed Hydrogen.—Mr. Joseph Edwards Bullocke, a young chem- 
ist of Penzance, Scotland, while experimenting with arseniated hydrogen, 
inhaled some of this poisonous gas, which caused a series of nervous and 
pulmonic symptoms, that ultimately ended in his death. 


Congenital Occlusion of the Vagina.—M. Amussat has communicated 
to the French Institute a case of this distressing malformation, in a girl 
15 years of age, in which the urethra, bladder and rectum were glued 
together, and in which the vaginal passage was re-established by gradu- 
ally tearing asunder the unnatural union with blunt instruments and the 
fingers. The operation by the knife in such cases, has generally resulted 
in perforation of the bladder and the speedy death of the patient. In this 
case distension was gradually employed for eight or ten days before the 
canal was opened and the retained catamenia discharged. The constitu- 
tion suffered much from the operation, but complete recovery took place. 
It was thoughi, however, the patient would never be in a marriageable 
condition, on account of the danger from the smallness of the fistulous 
opening. 


Chilblains.—-Dr. Deblois, an European physician, praises in high 
terms a lotion composed of one part of liquid chloride of lime and five of 
water asa very effectual remedy against chilblains, whether ulcerated or 
not. The affected part is to be kept constantly wetted with the lotion. 


The Influenza.—This epidemic continues to prevail extensively in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and in some places was attended witha good deal of 
mortality. It was alse prevalent in France, and most of all in Prussia. 
Several members of the French Ministry, and of the Chambers, were seri- 
ously afflicted with it. In Berlin, no less than 70 or 80,000 persons were 
down with it. 


To Corresponpents.—The communications of Drs. Fuller and Dewy are 
on file. 


Dirn,—In Campbell Co. Va., Dr. John B. Rutledge, formerly of Maryland.— 
In Ohio, Dr. Descom Chapin, formerly of Massachusetts.—In London, Dr. Thorn- 
ton, a distinguished botanist.—At St. Andrews, Scotland, Dr. John Hunter, one 
of the most learned men of modern times. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week ending March 11, 30. Males, 12—females, 18. 
Consumption, 6—scarlet fever, 1—sudden, ]—infantile, 5—inflammation of the bowels, |—scrofu- 

la, 1—debility, 1—intemperance, 1—croup, 2—old age, |—lung fever, 2—inflammation of the brain, 

1—cancer, 1—delirium tremens, l1—teething, 1—apoplexy, 1. 
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MEDICAL INSTRUCTION. 
THE Subscribers have associated fur the purpose of giving instruction to Medical Students. Oppor- 
tunities will be afforded forthe observation of diseases and their treatment in one of the Dispensa- 
ry Districts and at the House of Industry; and clinical instruction will be given on the cases, 
Weekly Lectures and Recitations will be given on the various branches of Medical Science, and 
anple opportunities afforded for the cultivation of Practical Anatomy. Special attention will be paid 
to the exploration of diseases of the Heart and Lungs. 
Applications nay be made to either of the Subscribers, 
MARSHALL S. PERRY, M.D. 
AUGUSTUS A. GOULD, M.D. 
Nov. 39. HENRY {. BOWDITCH, M.D. 
HENRY G. WILEY, M.D. 


MEDICAL TUITION. 

THe subscribers have recently made some additional arrangements for the instruction of medical 
students. A suitable room is provided, as heretofore, for the use of the pupils; the necessary books 
are suppiied; and a systematic course of study is recommended. Personal instruction is given to 
each pupil in each of the several departinents of inedical knowledge. Every facility is provided for 
the cultivation of practical anatomy, which the present improved state of the law permits. This 
department will receive the constant attention of one of the subscribers, who will always give such 
aid and instruction as the pupils may need. 

The pipils hive fee al nission to the lectures on Anatomy, and on Surgery, in the Medical School 
of Harvard University, and to all the practice of the Massachusetts General Hospital ; and generally 
thev hive opportunity to attend private surgical operations. 

The terins are, $10) per annuin ; to be paid in advance. 

JOHN C. WARREN 

GEORGE HAYWARD, 
Boston, October, 1835. June 15—eoptf ENOCH HALE 

J. M. WARREN, 


COPLAND'S DICTIONARY, PART TI. 
A Dictionary of Prastical Medicine ; comprising General Pathology—the Nature and Treatment of 
Di<erses, Morbid Structures, and the disorders especially tucidental to climate. to the sex, and to the 
difereut epochs of life— vith numerous prescriptions tor the medicines recommended, a classification 
of diseises, according to pathological principles, a copious Bibliography, with references, and an 
Appendix of approved Formule ; the whole forming a library of Pathology and Practical Medicine, 
and a digest of Medical Literature. wd James Cupcann, M.D., Consulting Physician to Queen Char- 
lotte’s Lying-in Hospital ; Senior Physician to the Royal Infirmary for Diseases of Children Member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, Londen ; Member of the vedical and Chirurgical Societies of Lon- 
don and Berlin, &c. ‘This day published by wl D. ‘TLCKNOR, corner of Washingtun and School- 
streets. are 


A BARGAIN. 
A PHYSICIAN in the County of Kennebeck (Maine), wishing to leave the State, would dispose 
of his situution on the most reasonable terms. Lt is an eligible stand for business, and offers a rare 
opportunity for any young gentleman wishing to engage in the practice of medicine. For further 
inquire at this office—if by letter, ary paid. 
eb. 1. t 


TO MEDICAL STUDENTS. 
Tue undersigned are associated for the purpose of instructing in all the branches of Medicine and 
Surgery. A suitable room will be provided, and pupils will have the use of an extensive medical 
library, opportunities for seeing the practice of one of the districts of the Dispensary and of the Eye 
and Ear lofirinary, aad of attending a course of lectures on the diseases of the eye. 
A regular course of recitations and examinations will include all the required professional works. 
Anwto nical mstraction and private dissection will form a prominent part in the study of the pupils. 


For further information, apply to either of the subscribers. JOHN JEFFRIES, M.D. 
R. W. HOOPER, M.D. 
Franklin Street, Nov. 9, 1835. Ni6—tf JOUN H. DIX, M.D. 


VACCINE VIRUS. 

Pursicrans in anv part of the United States muy hereafter be furnished with pure vaccine virna, hy 
ad tressing the editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal—inclosing one dollar, Letters must 
be post-paid, or they will not be taken from the Post Office. The virus will invariably be sent by the 
first mail, unless soine other mode of couveyance is directed, Ten charged quills, an ample quan- 
titv for meeting any sudden emergency, and certainly sufficient to propagate a supply from, wiil be 
‘secursiv picked in aletter, The gentleman who has undertaken to keep the virus, will faithfully 
supoly that which is positively genuine and recently taken. It will also be furnished on application 
atthe Medical Journal office. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL is published every Wednesday, by 
PD. CLAP?, FX. at 18t Washington Street, corner of Franklin Street, to whom all communications 
he wd tressed, aost-naid. [tis also published in Mouthly Parts, each Part containing the weekly 
win ers of the preceling month, stitched inacover J. V.C. SMITH, M.D. Editor.—Price 
verwr in alvance. $3.59 after three months, and $4,00 if not paid within the year.—Agents allowed 
every seventh copv gratis.—Orders from a distance must be accompanied by payment in advance, or 
satisfactory reference.—Postage the same as fur a newspaper. . 


